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the deductions which are drawn are dubious. The relativity of dogma, 
concept of God, and moral practice to social milieu is a truism: without 
proof, however, it does not follow that all forms of religious attitudes are 
superfluous survivals. The historical standpoint is not grasped by this 
critic, whose views perhaps have been too much colored by Russian 
ecclesiaticism. His insistence upon the supremacy of the test of common 
welfare is admirable. Still what is needed now is an appraisal of the 
religious attitude from the standpoint of mental development and social 
function. The essay does not utilize recent literature dealing with 
psychological and sociological aspects of religion. It does not notice the 
results of a half-century of criticism of the doctrine of pleasure, and it 
does not realize that the positive theses of utilitarianism have entered 
into constructive sociological thinking on religion and ethics. 

E. L. Talbert 
University of Chicago 



The New Morality, An Interpretation of Present Economic Forces and 
Tendencies. By Edward Isaacson. New York: Moffat, 
Yard & Co., 1913. Pp. xvi+203. 

"The New Morality" is a Utopian scheme for limiting population to 
the numbers which can make the best use of the world's natural resources 
when the limit of food supply is reached. The suggestion is that two 
classes be established — to one of which already, the author states, prac- 
tically all human beings belong — a fecund class specializing in the 
reproduction of the race and rearing of children under the best conditions 
for such a task, and a surplus class, free to marry but not to reproduce. 
The former should live in agricultural communities and produce the food 
supply; the latter should live in cities and perform all of the rest of the 
necessary work of society. The corollaries of this proposed system 
discussed by the author are: the elimination of the proletariat, the 
establishment of world-peace and understanding, the self-sufficiency of 
each nation in the matter of its food supply, the extinction of much of the 
present competition in commerce between nations and of much labor 
expended on transportation. 

The book is extremely theoretical in character. In the chapter 
entitled "Practical Working Out of the Theory," practical obstacles are 
dismissed as " mere matters of detail." A number of unverified generali- 
zations are used, such as that in the largest cities the number of unmarried 
adults or the childless marriages is greater than the number of marriages 
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with children except in the slums, and again, that it is accepted by many 
authorities that alcohol has a distinct food value and aids in the digestion 
of other foods, hence, moderate users of it secure better returns in work 
than those who do not use it. 

The author's general standpoint, that of advocating scientific social 
control of fundamental social problems, such as the relation of population 
to food supply and the rearing of children is to be strongly commended, 
but his suggestions for carrying out this control lack tangibility and 
conviction. 

Frances Fenton Bernard 

Gainesville, Fla. 



Los Mementos de la sociologies Por Enrique Martinez Paz. 

C6rdoba, Argentina: Beltran y Rossi, 191 1. 1 vol. Pp. 

ii+372. 
Senor Paz, Professor of Sociology in the University of Cordoba 
(R.A.), has produced in beautiful print and clear exposition a timely 
volume. The nature and substance of sociology, its relation to other 
sciences, a sketch of its growth, and analysis of Comte, Spencer, Tarde, 
and other masters are presented, closing with a chapter on "Method," 
for the purpose of "substituting demonstrated truth in place of the tra- 
ditional error which otherwise will remain mixed with every system." 
This volume will strengthen the fraternal relations between Professor Paz 
and the University which he represents and the other universities of 
the world. 

A. J. Steelman 
Seattle, Wash. 



A Philosophy of Social Progress. By E. J. Urwick. London: 
Methuen & Co., 1912. Pp. i-xii+300. 65. 

This thoughtful little volume of three hundred pages is written not as 
a contribution to the science of sociology, for the author frankly doubts 
the possibility of a science of social life, but "to introduce students and 
general readers to a point of view which will increase their interest in the 
study of social life, and perhaps, too, their understanding of the issues in 
all progress and reform" (Preface, v). "I do not believe that there is or 
can be any science of social life; nor do I believe that sociology is or can 
be a science What passes for sociology is a collection of generali- 
zations of very varying value" (Preface, vii). But Mr. Urwick adds, 



